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30 THE SERIOUS AND IMPARTIAL CONSI- 
DERATION OF THE “HONEST, PATRIOTIC, 
AND LOYAL MEN OF ENGLAND ARE 8UB- 
MITTED THE FOLLOWING OESERVATIONS 

ON THE 

CONDUCT or MR. PITT, 

Freely to make observations on, openly 
aad nndisguisedly to approve of or to cen- 
sue, the conduct of men in place and power, 
is the undoubted right of every subject of 
this realm; and, in every one, who, through 
the means of the press, undertakes to com- 
municate political information to the public, 
itisnot only a right but a duty. In speak- 
ing of the Liberty of the Press, we should 
ulways remenrber that which is but too often 
forgotten, to discriminate carefully as to the 
ubjects and the occasions, to which the due 


exercise of this liberty applies; because, — 


from an indiscriminate appiication either of 
the words or of the thing, doubts frequently 
arise, and, indeed, it becomes a disputable 
point, whether the thing, of which we boast 
so much, be a geod or an evil, and, of course, 
whether it ought to be encouraged or sup- 
pressed. The inutility, and the public as 
well as individual injury, in many cases, of 
exposing, through the means of the press, 
the faults of persons in private life, is so ob+ 
‘ious, that, though no. more than the truth 
be so exposed, the aet, from whatever. mo- 
live proceeding, seldom fails, in this puling 
age, to meet with general disapprobation. 
Perceiving this propensity of the mind, all 
those who wish to prevent a freedom of lan- 
guage with regard to public men,, take care, 
Lrst to confound public with private charac- 
ter and faults; next to give the appellation 
of slander to all censure indiscriminately ; 
and, then to break forth into a high-wrought 
cescription of the odiousness and wickedness 
. ‘ander. W hether the art of printing 
aoe oveds to mankind in general and to 
's Dauion in particular, a fortunate, of an 
fortunate discovery; whether that mode 
vate 8 this art, which is here denomi- 
be the Liberty of the Press, ought, or 
ght not to have been tolerated; these are 
The at hac hine have not now to discuss. 
the Press heen discovered ; che Liberty of 
erty n Sxistss and, im exercising this li- 
Y, We'showld not regard it ae an. indul- 
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chap. xxX11l. Vv. 14. 


gence; 23 something that is winked at; nor, 
with respect to ow own duty, as a right 
which we may ¢cither exercise, or not, as our 
interest or our caprice may happen to dice 
tate. We should recoilect, that our laws, 
our public regulations and institutions, are 
ramed with the knowledge of the existence 


of a certain influence in the press. All legis-. 


lators leave something to be effected through 
the influence of religion, morality, and pub- 
lic opinion; and, ours fail not to make, be- 
sides, an allowance for the influence of the 
Press. The Liberty of the Press, therefore, 
really forms a part ot the present constitution 
of our government; and, when exercised 
with respect to the public character or con- 
duct of public men, there seems to be no 
sound reason for circumscribing it within 
any cther boundary than that of the TruTHs 
especially when it be remembered, that these 
public men have it atall times in their power 
to cause the press to be used ‘in their behalf; 
and when it is well-known, that. they do 
cause it so to be used, and that, too,,at the 
expense of the public. A sophistical mode 
of statement has been employed in order to 
screen public men from the animadversions 
of the press. We have been told, that their 
character is public property; that it ought, 
theretore, to be carefully watched over by 
the law. ‘True, in the plain sense of the 
words, But, by this careful’ watching is 
meant a power in the law to punish men for 
writing truth, if in censure, of public men. 
Here, then, is tlre deception: the character 
of public men is public property; but, it is 
their true character; and no man should, 
therefore, be liable to punishment for wri+ 
ting the truth of public men; yet, I am 
afraid, that, if any one had written the truth 
of Lori Melville two months ago, he would 
not have been permitted to prove that truth 3 
and, probably, he might have lost his ears 
for endeavouring to open the eyes of his 


countrymen. While, however, this doctrine 


restrains the press within very narrow bounds 
as to the fullies and the crimes of men in 


‘power, it makes anpple amends on the side 


of their wisdom one their virtue, both of 
ase freel i to attribute to chem, 
thgzagla:they ave well known to be fools of 
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643} 
knaves. Yet, seeing that their character is 
** public property ;’" seeing that the law 
considers, or is made to consider, the public 
as a party deeply interested in such cases, it 
would, I think, be very hard to,show, that 
false praise is not as likely to be injurious to 
the public as false censure, of public men. 
TruTu is, in such cases, the boundary marks 
€d out by reason, by justice, and by the spi- 
rit of the laws and constitution of the king- 
dom; and, while we confine ourselves with- 
in that boundary, we must set at defiance 
the outcry of those, who, for reasons which 
are obvious enough, stigmatize asa libeller 
every man thiat ventures to satirize the con- 
duct of a minister of state. ‘* There is not,”’ 
sys Pope, ‘“ in the world a greater error, 
“ thaw that which fools are so apt to fall 
‘* into, and knaves with good reason to en- 
“ courage, the mistaking of a satirist for a 
“ dileller; whereas to a true satirist nothing 
‘* is so odious as a Jibeller, for the same rea- 
“ son as toa man truly virtuous nothing is 
<* so hateful as a hypocrite.” . With respect 
te the character and conduct of persons, in 
private lite this.doctrine may, as was before 
observed, be too full of terrors to the childish 
fallies; and low, beggarly vices, of the . pre- 
sent day; but, if it be not admitted with. re- 
to. the public character and conduct. of 
men in place and in power ; if they can, and 
do, at all times, command four-fitths of the 


press; if their partisans are permitted con-: 


stanthy:to ply the public with praises of every 
partof their character and.conduct ; if even 
their vices. and: their crimes are thus made 
the subject of eulogium: if-all this be so, 
and if, nevertheless, “a man. is liable to pu- 
nishment for uttering the rruTH in censure 
of. men inyplace aud power; then is the Li- 
berty of the Press, considered as a check 

such men, a mere mockery; while,on 
theother hand, it is to them,.a most conye- 
nient instrument in deluding the. people into 
an approbation of, or, at least, :a quiet sub- 
mission to, meustires, against which, were 
they left to judge from their own observa- 
tion and feelings, their minds could not fail 
to revolt. . 

But, viewing. the Liberty of the Press as 
something real; something that is, in truth, 
to be used “as ‘a means of preserving the na- 
tion from the:coénsequences of the ignorance; 
the fally, or the wickedness, ot public men ; 

iewing the Liberty.of the Press in this light, 
it I think, readily allowed, that those 
amongst us, who haye it in their power, are; 
at this time,; called upon tovexercise it in its 


in 


which is likely to 


prove efficacious arrest- y or 
ing: theprogress of that systeng of corruption, - ped 
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by the means of which we have béen reduced 
to our present dangerous and: disgraceful si- 
tuation.. , We feel that we are making, each 
of .us,.according to. his rank and capacity, 
great. sacrifices. forthe preseryation of our 
country and. our government; but, we have 
the mortification to. see, that, in almost every 
instance, these sacrifices are useless - and, 
that the danger keeps rolling on as rapidly 
and with as.menacing an_ aspect as if no sa- 
crifices whatever had been made to avert it. 
The toils, expenses, and deprivations of a 
nine years’ war, were lately compensated by 
“a peace which robbed us of the honours won 
by our forefathers, and which afforded us not 
an hour of repose. We are again at war 
with the same enemy, and we have the mis- 
fortune to see our affairs under the guidance 
of the same minister, who, during the last 
war, a hundred times solemnly promised us, 
that he never would make peace without ob- 
taining for us ‘‘ indemnity for ‘the past and 
‘< security for the future.” _ Already has, this 
war lasted two years. Constantly, during 
the whole of that time, havewe been kept ina 
state of alarm for. the safety of our property 
and our. lives ; preparations have been made 
for surrounding the metropolis with a_forti- 
fication ;, for inundating the counties where 
the. enemy may be expected to land; for 
fleeing from the place of his landing, for 
driving away or killing our cattle, for de- 
stroying our provisions, and for burning our 
barns and houses; and this, too, let at be 
well remembered, at_a time when out mi- 
wisters tell us, that they have eight hundred 
_thonsaid men in arms,.a number twice as 
_ great as that of all the armies of France put 
together! While we are thus kept in a con- 
stant dread of the enemy; trembling for our 
lives, and, apparently having no hope in ovr 
_own exertions, our enemy is strétching his 
power in every direction; he is hardly no- 
ticing us, and when he does cast his looks 
| towards us, it is only to lav see to Sin 
Nor is. there any hope, if. the present sys 
| san: be gomaseered in that this ate disgrace 
will ever. end but in our actual subjugation 
to.the enemy; that is to. say, in ir be- 
coming the slaves of F¥enchinén. | For, (o 
we not. see, that we are led on from bad to 
worse; that...e ety ei * 
weaker, in proportion. to the st 
nen cei taeda a ) 
enemy was to a squad 
} but he has now. two squadrons at s¢ 
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+ must be evident to every man tolerably 
well-informed as to such matters, that, with 
our present system of politics, every year 
will greatly reduce our means of defence as 
well as of offence, and will, m the same de- 
cree, add to the means of France. During 
the two years which this war has lasted, one 
single moment of relaxation from anxiety 
and exertion the nation has not known. 
There is no way, in which it is possible to 
call upon a peop to support the cause of 
their country, which has not beer resorted 
to. The people have chearfully answered 
every call; and they have patiently submit- 
ted to fines imposed for their having failed in 
the performance of that which it must be ac- 
knowledged they were unable to perform. 
Yet, we see, in the state of our national con- 
cerns, no signs of afiy such sacrifices and 
exertions having been made. No impres- 
sion upon ‘the enemy; no enterprises; but 
such as serve to expose us to ridicule, under- 
taken; no aid obtained upon the continent 
of Europe ; no’‘measure adopted that promises 
(0 afford us sectirity at home; nothing that 
can give us thé most ‘distant hope of perma- 
nent peace, or of the slightest alleviation of 
our burdens. All with us is effort without 
efiect; every blow that. we meditate proves 
abortive; every’ stroke falls short of its ob- 
ject; some invisible agent appears to come 
between us ‘and the attainment of whatever 
is for our good ; our offerings upon the altar 
of our country, like those of the worshippers 
of Bell and the “Dragon, have, in one de- 
partment at least, been conveyed ‘away for 
the private uses of ‘those, to whose ¢are they 
were entrusted. “‘Fhus sittiated, already in 
danger and disgrace, “and mefiacéd with ‘an 
addition of Both, it becothe$ us strictly to ex- 
amine into’ the conduct Gf those to whose 
hands our affairs are commiittéd, and especially 
the conduct of that person who is ed at 
the head of this utiportant superintendetice: 

In calling for public'censure of thé cons 
duct of Mz. Pirr, Lam fally aWwate'of ‘the 
still considerable prejudice that “is to be’ en- 
countered. We are all of us véfy nituicinthe , 
creatures of habit. It has long been the Hubit 
of many good men. to approve, without much 
examination, of everything sid und done by 
Mr. Pitt, arid to give him their support accor- 
dingly. Atta¢linients of this sorf are ndt $0 ¢a- 
sily shaken as somié of thosé of poate fe private 
nature; for, besides that we are less vigilant 
in public thn in“ private conerns, Besides © 
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business than ignorant of the business of the 
state; and, you shall hardly find a man 
amongst your acquaintance, who will not, 
without the least reluctance or reserve, ac- 
knowledge himself to have been the dupe of 
a crafty servant or professed friend, and yet 
who will not resort to every species of dis- 

lise, rather than confess that he has been 

eceived in the character of a political lead- 
er, ‘This propensity, when not carried be- 
yond the limits of reason and of honour, 
when confined to the excusing of venial po- 
litical sins, is to be applauded; because, 
without a readiness to make such allow- 
ances, there can be nothing worthy of the 
name of attachment. But, when it is push- 
ed to extremes; wlien the resolution-to ad- 
here is so strong as to set at nought the dic- 
tates of truth and of justice, then the adhe- 
rent becomes a mere partisan; and we are, 
upon no principle of charity, forbidden to 
consider. him as an ignorant, an obstinate, or 
an iftterested petson. Lightly to change our 
opinion of those, whom we have long great« 
ly admired and extolled, is‘a mark of that 
wedkneéss and fickleness; which are but too 
frequently accompanied with a went of in- 
teyrity ; ‘but, on the other hand, to persevére 
in professing an opinion whicli has been 
proved to us ta be ill-founded; and which, 
therefore, we do not entertain, is, especially 
when the interests of our ‘country are at 
stake, an att of insincerity highly criminal, 
and ehatacteristic of a minteh destitute of every 
just and generous sentiment.) With respect 
to this description of the friends of Mr. Pitt, 
and, I’ beliete, to tliose of ‘mist other public 
men, thefe generally exists, too, the suspi- 
cious citcumstatice, thatthe. adherence is to 


for infiolableattachment even to: the states- 
rari ity question: » But, tlris tittle point taken 
} init view, one catinot Help featihg,-that, at 


bottonr, the attachment is t6 the power, and 
not to the , who, if, oncedeprived :of 
‘that, Wwéttld see his adherents yielding to that 


indignation, whiclr his recent deeds are, I 
h chink it will appear, eminently cdlculated to 
excite. . i | 

“TE satire, prudent, knows ils time and place, 

"46 You still may lash the greatest——sdn disprage : 

4 ‘For merit-will, by tutnss forsake them all ; N 

« Would you know wheu? exactly when shey fall.” 


of’ th of these maxims Mr. 









Pitt iehly convinced ; -and, 
accor j resolved, at the price 
of: aie is, te clin ’ place 
{and possible moment.) Bar 
Be it'from’ me to i ap thaw! all ‘these, 
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tuated by motives so base; for, on the con- } principles he bas new aeted Upon with those 


trary, I believe, that there are many whose 
motives are perfectly good.. But then, ,sur- 
veying that. gentleman’s conduct for some 
years’ past,:.I. can, want nothing to convince 
me, that these persons, though upright, and 
though, perhaps, generally speaking, of en- 
lightened. minds, are destitute of adequate 
information, or are grossly deceived, as to 
this particular subject. Amongst , those, 
therefore, to whom these observations are 
submitted, I have this description of persons 
more immediately in my eye. They will, 
some of them at Jeast, recollect, ‘that I my- 
self was once, in the narrow sphere of my 
influence, a supporter of Mr. Pitt; and, I 
am persuaded, that they will not doubt of my 
having been actuated by motives which, at 
least, were free from the imputation of sel- 
fishness. J, thonght him a wise, high-iniud- 
ed, and upright statesman ; and, unless I 
produce grounds amply to justify a total 
change of opinion in this respect, they will, 
of cowse, charge me with inconsistency; 
but, if Ide produce such. gtounds, it will 
urely be, not unreasonable, that, in the 
name,of consistency, I call on them to fol- 
low my.example. ‘The limits, within which 
I shall be compelled to confine myself, will 
not permit me to make a very free use of 
quotation or of reference. I have, indeed, 
room for little more than a plain unvarnjshed 
narrative: but then, I will adduce no fact. 
that can, with truth, be contradicted; and, 
as to the inferences, they will, if erroneous, 
be open to the detection of the reader. The 
same motive whence I have been induced to 
make this serious appeal to the honesty, pa- 
triotism, and loyalty of my countrymen, 
will, of course, induce me to give to it the 


_ widest circulation I am able: yeti, convinced 


that no cause, which stands in need of, un- 
fair advantage, either can or ought to tri- 
umph, I hold myself bound to publish 


through the same channel, and with all con- . 


venient speed, any comment (signed with 
the name of the writer) that may be made 
and transmitted to me, upon the whole, or 
upon any part, of what I ndW offer to the 
public. 


Having thus, clearly and candidly, though, 


ps, with somewhat too. much of te- 
ciousness, stated the object which I have in 
view, and the manner. in which I propose to 
endeayaur to effect that object, I shall pro- 
ceed. th. teseribe the. conduct’ of Mr. Pit. 
Frast, from his quitting office in February, 
M1, toApril, 1804. Seconn, fr pisretore, 















which he protessed_in the early part of jy 
public life. | m 

Vins :, it 1s hardly necessary to serhing 
the reader, thaf, at the time when \ip Pitt 
resigned, in 1801, we -were engaged tn \yar 
and that the epoch, though not the mos, y | 
certainly not the Jeast, algrming of t}iat war 
| The ground of his, resignation, as it vas 

afterwards eleafly, avowed by himself jn the 
House of Commons, was. this, as expressid 
in his own, words, on the 16th of February, 
150]: ‘* It was upon the turn which the 
“« Catholic Question took, the success of 
** which I conceive to be essentially neces- 
sary to the strength, prosperity ard una- 
nimity of the United Kingdoms, that | 
felt myself bouhd in conscience and in ho- 
nour, to give in my resignation, The 
* early discussion and decision of that ques- 
** ucn were incumbent upon those, who 
under the circumstances of the, union, 
considered it as.a measure of the wu/mast 
importance to the sfrength and tranquillity 
of the empire. So strong is my convic- 
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tion of tie propriety and wecessity of that 
measure, that J cou/d. not continue to ree 
main amemier of that government which 
deemed it inexpedient to entertgin il,” 
This was the open declaration of his mo- 


c¢ 


ee 


cé 


| tives for resigning ; and, .it is mecessary to 


obserye here, that, at the time of Mr, Pitt's 
resigning, and making the above, declaration, 
there were two. papers, circpjated amongst 
the Roman Catholics of, Ireland, assuring 
them that, Mr. Piit would never return to 


- office without bringing forward and support- 


ing their claims —Leaving this topic for the 
‘present we must now follow him. to his cour 
‘duct at the time 6f making the peace with 
France, first, however noticing what passed 
relative to the formation of Mr, Addington’s 
ministry. _ Mr, Addington way it is now as- 
certained, selected by his Majesty himselt; 
but, Mr, Pitt, ‘to whose father Addington’s 
father. had ‘been family Doctor, aid who, 
from a barrister of Jittle or no note, had rais- 
ed Addington to the Chair of the House. of 


“Commons, finding Addington chosen by, the 
| King, made haste to show his approbation of, 


the choice ; and, indeed, Mr. Addington did 
not consent to become minister Lill, he had 
consulted with, and o»tained the approbation 
of, anda positive promise of support from 
Mr. Pitt. Nay, Mr. Pitt.efered. to remain 
in place, upon certain conditions, 
a i st ad yee Ot 3 
King; thopgh,_ it will be remem 
‘the, Lords. Spencer and Gr \ 
- Windham had gone out.of, of 
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tranquillity have wé since that day experien- 


bation on their part.” “Phe offer was not ac- 
cepted; but, Mr. Pitt had the choosing of 
the persons who were to come into the mi- 
nistry in lien, of those, who had resigned 
with him; antl, the reader will, therefore, 
hear in mind, that tivis was a ministry of his 
own choosing, and obviously intended by 
him as the mere delegates of his power in 
the sovernment.——When the peace came 
before the public, Mr. Pitt, whom ‘the mi- 
nistry had consulted in every stage of the 
nevoriations, and who retained, in fact, as 
mich authority as if he had still been minis- 
ter, supported itin parliament. He not only 
supported it with his vote upon every im- 
portant question arising out of it ; but he 
by words defended it, and gave to all and 
every part of it his most unqualified appro- 
bition, declaring that the ministers, who 
made it, were entitled to the hearty thanks 
and the lasting gratitude of their country. 
Here the people, had not their senses been 
drowned in the delirious and fleeting joy of 
the day, would have recalled to their minds 
the solemn resélutions which he had so often 
expressed, the solemn promises which he 
had so often’ made them, during the war, 
and the whole of which he had now broken 
and falsified. He had solemnly declared, 
not much more than two years before, 
“ that war might be cartied on for any 
“length of time without ‘the creation of 
“ new debt ; that it would not be difficult 
“to provide taxes for eight years; that he 
“never would be satishied with false se- 
“ curity ; “and that he never would consent 
“ to any pedcve, but such an one as should 
at once restore to Europe her settled and 


* balanced constitution of general polity, and | 


¢ ad . ¢ » 
to every negoeiating power ‘in particular, 


* that weight in the scale of general empire, 
““ which has ever beeti found the best gua- 
rantee and pledge of local independeace 
and general security.” 
to negociate, and finally express his unqui- 
ified approbation of, a peace in which ad/ 
these objects were abandoned. ‘The King- 
dom of Sardinia he ‘left a coriqtest to France ; 
of Italy Buonaparté took possession itt the 
euallity of President, at’ the’ very moment 
tat the treaty was wégdciating ; Portugal 
ceded part of Her féreign’ dominions to 

mince ;  Switzerlaid was left under the con- 
trout of a French army ; INaples in a situa- 
Uon ‘very ‘little "better ;“and “Molland in‘ a 
state of dependénee ag complete as if it were 
‘province of Franée. Aind, as to this kirty- 
dom, what déir : 
for it; the rea 
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ced. In that. peace he tacitly surrendered 
the honour of the flag ;' because, “in former 
treaties it was stipulated for, and in that of 
Amiens it was not ; therefore the omissiou 
amounted to a positivé surrender ; the sur- 
render of ‘an‘-honour, ~ elainied by Eng- 
land from the earliest days ;’ demanded 
by “her and yielded to her ‘in’ the reigns ‘of 
even her most pnasillaninious princes,’ fetain- 
ed through every vicissitude of her fortune, 
every change itr her dynasties, and every 
revolution in hér governmétit ; sdmetiines, 
indeed, neglected, and ‘sometimes impaired, 
but at all times ‘in ‘existence’; at all times 
the pride and the boast of Englishmen, and 
never completely abandoned and effaced from 
the heraldry of nations, till the administra- 
tion of WitiraAm Pirr! Let this be re- 
corded upon the pedestal .of his Srarvr, 
and, on the reverse, let it be engraven 
by the hand of some indignant Englishman : 
**-this was the man, through whose coun- 
** sels was surrendered the dearest birth- 
“ right of Englishmen, the Lillies and the 
** title won by their fathers in the fields of 
*€ France, and handed down untarnished fill 
** the days of his all-degrading administra- 
** ‘tion !’——.Such was the result.of a war, 
begun, conducted, and concluded’ by Mr. 
Pitt alone, with the exception of ‘the share 
that wus taken by his worthy assoviate Dun- 
das ; for, it is well known, and will not be 
denied, that the cabinet was so constructed 
as to render nearly nugatory the counsel of 
every one, whose opinions or views differed 
from theirs. During the ten months of 
nominal peace, which followed ‘the con- 
clusion of {this ignominious compact, Mr. 
Pitt kept aloof from both the court and the 
parliament. 
which and to slur over some other difficul- 
ties, were, as we shall by and by clearly 
perceive, the real objects of his resignation, 
was, hewever, soon found to be attended 
with a danger of a most alarming nature, 
namely, that of causing the numerous ad- 
mirers and adherents of Mr. Pitt to forget that 
Mr. Pitt was in’existence ! The nation be- 
gan to perceive, that ggvernm€nt could’ go 
on without him’; the people seemed very 
willing to indulge him in his love of retire- 
metit’; afid, indecd, he was upon the point 
of Sinking otit of sight for ever: To pré- 
vent “this, tricks that would have disgraced 
mourntebanks or hireling harlots were played 
off ‘by his partizans, who, itt ordgr to keep 
His Hite ‘alive, ‘conttive “and, in conjune- 
tio ‘with’ ‘certdin Jews, and conitractors, 


rows ‘rich: afidet Idti, actually set on foot 
Bie sehéme of orecting a starvr in honotr 


The peace, in order to obtathi- 
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of him ; in honour of a man, under whose 
sway the nation had been more burdened 
and disgraced than ever nation before was in 
the world! Finding that this scheme did 
not succeed to their wishes ; perceiving that 
the name of Pitt was pronounced every day 
less and Jess frequently, they: had recourse 
to other contrivances. "The public: writers, 
who: yet: lived in! s of “his return. to 
power, endeavoured, by all the means they 
could devise; to awaken the remembrance 
of the public.’ Mri, Pitt was, they told. us, 
resolyedto devote the remainder of his life 
to agricultural» pursuits... ‘They lamented, 
that there avasine prospect of ever seeing 


duum-agaiy even: his place in parliament. 
His close ‘adherent Mr. Canning, told the 


House of Commons, that his Right Hon. 
friend was ‘f lahouring to detach the péople 
‘<-of England trom him ;” and, he had the 
cruel mortification to.observe that the House 
seemed to say, ‘* God send your friend suc- 
*f cess.” Next; we were told; in the Pitt 
newspapers, that Mr. Pitt proposed to go 
abroad, and travel over the continent of 
Europe. All: would. not do, The nation 
seemed quite indifferent as to what became 
of him. As a last shift, we were assured 
that he was dengerously sick } and, incre- 
dible as it may: seem,‘he actually went to 
Bath fer his recovery, though it was after- 
wards: found, that, at that. very moment, 
he was y willing. to return to. office, and, 
ef conrse, to take upon him those duties 
which it is-impossible for a person in ill- 
health to: perform. Still the natjonwas in- 
sensible, . Neither the threatened absence, 
nor death, of Mr. Pitt appeared: to prodyice 
any effect: whatever upon’ theypublic mind. 


Ali the inventions of meanness; of beggarly 


ambition, were’ exhausted, and to no pur- 


pose; sand, tethe new. war-it was that he 


was solely indebted for a temporary re- 
fuscifation.. A new war, so suddenly fol- 


‘Jowing the peace, Mr. Addingtoa was afraid 


to encounter: without calling in assistanee. 
ea a ne had begun to prevail between 
him and Mr, Pitt}, but, ‘by theinterposition 
of Lord: Melville’ (the; useful and faithful 
Lord Melville!) a recenciliation was effected. 


It: ' that: Mr. Pitt, Lord Mel- 
ville: wh (an sages come into the minis- 
try, and Addin himself »was teady ‘to re- 
gign his)place of Prime Minister to Mr. Pitt. 


Tue tetms :of Mr. Pitt were, ‘however, ‘not 
| } " ees ' broke off, and “4 


ta : the ne 


7~ 


- cent, . there was 





of 1803, just upon the breaking out of the 
war. For seve:al weeks after the parliament 
met again, Mr. Pitt kept: away, leaving his 
partizans:, to» show their and his hostility to 
the ministry; ‘that ministry, : every aimember 
of which he himself had :chosen 


PM; OF Kecom- 


mended! After: the, Christmas recess he 


occasionally made his appearance, and affect- 
ed the air, of a man. perfectly: independent 

sometimes voting on che side and sometimes 
on the other, It was -not:.tillthe!month of 
March, 1804, that .he came ‘forward with 
an open and direet attack upon the ministry ; 
and, it is net uninaportant to observe, that the 
partieular point, selected for the assault, was 
Lorn $1. Vincewr, to disctedit,.and; if pos- 
sible, to remove whom appeared eyidently to 


be a favourite object with Mr. Pitt and Lord 


Melville, an object which we now peiccive it 
was very natural for them to: have-deeply at 
heart. We can now -be, at no joss) for tlic 
motive of the extraordinary, activityof Lord 
Melville in collecting those forty proxies, 
which he was, by the ministerial ‘news- 
papers, said to bring in tis pogket to the 
house of peers, on the» evening that the in- 
tended resignation of the Adcington: gainistry 
was announced ; and, indeed, «the ,¢eager- 
ness’ of Lord Melville to work: hinsselfpand 
Mr. Pitt into the cabinet, inthe) spring of 
1803, was, there is every reason to.ppesume, 
considerably increased by certain, ferebodings 
with respect to the consequences. of those 
Inquiries which had just then been:begun by 
the Naval Coramissioners, .This.conjective 
is, too, corroborated by the points: ot ditle- 
rence, upon which the, negdciation. for te- 
turn to office at that : timesis,,oniboth sides, 
said to have broken: off. _ Mr.| Pitt-proposed 
to bring in with him, amongstothers, Lown 


Spencer. If Lord Spencer came, ‘he mvs! 
-come as First Lerd‘ of ::the 


Admiralty ;,,and, 
of course, Lord St, Vineent must have been 
turned out of that, post.’ That Lord Spencer 


_would not have. been ai tool, in the!-handsio! 


Pitt and Dundas they knew ;. but,.the Navel 


Commission -had not originated: with, Lord 
Spencer, and it might: haye appeared 


to; him, 


as it-did to many others 5 .itumight have ap- 


peared to. him, as,’ indeed, it 


to him before, and to Lard St. ‘ingent eed 


_ self, attended with too many difhculties 
_ executed in time of .war, By) him 


back, therefore, and. removing Lord) St. Vi0- 
: tO. expect i that 
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This was a main point to carry. It is ab- 
surd to suppose, that Lord. Melville and Mr, 
Pitt did not. perveive ‘the storm: that’ was 
brewing} and,.when wo reflect’ om:the> ab- 
yious inipolicy of their conduct, viewed in 
any other light, it is. perfectly reasonable to 
attribute it to the motive hére suggested. 
When reminded, upon the-occasion here al- 
juded to, of the enlogiuni: he had pronounced 
on Lord St. Vineent, when hé recommended 
him to the parliament and the nation ; when 
reminded, that he had then described his 
jordship as. a rock of safety to the country, 
as a person whose very name at the Admi- 
salty would operate as a discouragement to 
the enemy; when reminded of this, Mr. 
Pitt made an attempt to distinguish between 
the military. and the ‘civil capacity of his 
lordship, though such a distinction could 
avail him nothing, seeing that it was in the 
capacity in which he had eulogized and re- 
commended him. His conduet, in this re- 
spect, is no longer mysterious: we now 
clearly perceive the cause of his change of 
opinion, with regard to that nobleman, of 
whose official power it appeared to be his 
principal object to get rid, 

SecoNp : the conduct of Mr. Pitt from 
his retura to office, in May, i804, to the 
month of March last, presents.a tissue of in- 
consistencies, of miserable expedients and 
stratagems, surpassed only by what he has 
since exhibited, and never before equalled. 
From the time of his direct attack on Lord 
St. Vincent, in March, 1804, he kept. no 
measures with the administration, of which 
that nobleman formed a part.» He co-ope- 
rated withthe Opposition in their efforts to 
produce’a change of the persons in his Ma- 
Jesty’s councils, whieh object was: accom- 
plished early in the month of May.—There 
was no arrangement between Mr. Fox, or 
between ‘any part of the Opposition, and 
Mr. Pitt; but, certain persons well known 
to be close in Mr, Pitt’s confidence, and, of 
course, understood to speak ‘his sentiments, 
which they communicated as distinctly as: is 
usual upon such occasions, did;declare to the 
members of the Opposition, @that it was-the 
Scere tention of Mr. Pitt,'and,° indeed, 
his firm resolation,! to enter into no scheme 
of administration, which should:not be’ so 
broad: and ‘comprehensive. as' to embrace all 
the eminerit talents: in the country, and pf- 










fectually to subdue party animosities. I -be- 
lieve few of the persons alluded to thought 
this profession sincere; agd-thatI never did, 
for One moment, ‘Ivneed appeal only tomy 

i to: keep con- 
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result is known. . Instead of a ministry, emr 
bracing all the distinguished talents and sup- 
ported by avast majority of the men of high 
rankand great landed property, we, ina few 
days, saw Mr.:Pitt.on the ‘Treasury Bench, 
surrounded with :nothing but his own crea: 
tures and with several of: those seine: identi- 
cab persons,; towards. whom, only: ‘ten or 
twelve days before, he had used every term 
and epithet that his mind: could) suggest, de; 
scriptive of their unworthiness as ministers, 
and of his contempt. | An effort.was, indeed, 
made by him to draw Lorp Srencer and 
some others into his scheme; but, this exe 
tended no farther than would have. been user 
ful in breaking the power of the Opposition, 
without endangering the complete preponder 
rance, in the cabinet, of the influence of himr 
self and his associate Lord Melville... The 
public, who were utterly disappointed by the 
new arrangement: that had taken. place, 
thought, at. first,’ that Mr. Pitt would never 
attempt to conduct the, affairs of the nation 
with such miserably feeble assistance, But, 
the: public little thought of the motives, 
which we now perceive must have existed, 
they little thought, that there was an inquiry 
atuthat moment going on, which would:so 
spon put Tord Melville and Mr, Pitt upop 
their trial; had they been apprised.of tins, 
they would not have wondered to see those 
gentlemen. apparently resolved to keep, @ 
long as possible, and by whatever means, 
possession of those places: and of that in- 
fluence and power, of the inestimable utility 
of which, to persons in the situation they 
had veason to anticipate, the reader must, 
from what hevhas recently seen, be fully sen- 
sible. Mr, Pitt, who had: gone out,of of- 
fice in 1801, upon the ground, «by himself 
openly and clearly stated to the parliament, 
that ‘* he could: not, : in. consciense and jin 
‘“* honour form part of agovernnient,” which 
did not deem it proper to bring forward the 
Catholie Qaestion, mist have come) into of- 
fice in 1804, under a’ combination of nation- 
al circumstances more favourable than. thdse 
of 1801, with a resglution not to bring: fer- 
ward, and not to permit-otherd 10 brimg for- 
ward, the Catholi¢ Question, whieh ques- 
tion he has now ‘positively refused to submit 
to parliament. It will be regollected, that 





che had: declared the measure tobe,“ egsen- 


tially necessary to the strength, prosperity, 
« and security. of :the United »Kingdond ;” 


and yet,’ as Loexpressly stated: at ithe» timye 
(Reg. 12 May, 11804, :p.778) it. was, upon 


Ses a that he should'f-nat'revive the 
)$; Catholic Question,'*a stipulation, to which 
| ches now adhering in dinect contradiction to. 


the cabinet, 
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his public and solemn declarations. ‘“ Why,” 
say those who are still endeavouring to apo- 
logize for, his conduct,“ if the King will 
“ not Jet him bring. forward the Catholic 
“© Question, what can he do?” To whieh I 
answer by asking, what did he do lefore ? 


He resigned.,, Neither ‘‘ conscience nor ho- 
“ nour’ would Jet him remain in. Has he 
then got rid of that conscience and honour ? 
Or, bas he silenced these monitors? It is im- 
possible, that when he re-entered the cabi- 
“net, he should not have foreseen this and 
many other embarrassments; quite impossi- 
ble, and, therefore, his re-entering, under a 
stipulation not to bring forward the measure, 
is a’ presumptive proof of his being actuated 
by some motive’stronger than a mere love of 

lace and of domination, though, in h’s 

reast, that love js, I acknowledge, remark- 
ably strong: Having obtained possession 
of the cabinet, we see, that, though the 
Board of Naval Commissioners coukl not be 
‘dissolved, every step: was taken likely to 
check the progress of their proceedings. 
Lord Melville himself was placed at the head 
of the Admiralty, a situation which made 
him an object of “ attachment” with every 
one in any of the oflices, into which the 
Commissioners cowld possibly go. My. Can- 
ning, the political creature of Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Melville, was placed at the head of the 





‘Treasury of the Navy, the office in which | 


the dreaded inquiry was to take place; and 
Mr. Trotter, the Paymaster, who had: been, 
very properly, displaced by- Mr. Tierney, 
was immediately re-instated, though it ap- 

ars from) Mr. Canninz’s own declaration, 
that he had never even seen Trotter before 
in hislife. What, let the reader ask him- 
self; what, but the fluence of Mr. Pitt or 
‘Lord Melville, could-bave induced Mr. Can- 
ning to make this re-instatement, especiaily 
as he must have known that a salary of Sool. 
a. year was- of no consequence to Trotter, 
‘while he himself could. not havexbéen in 
want of friends, if not of relations, on whom 
to bestow such a salary? ‘That the Commis- 
sioners experienced great inconvenienee from 
the hindrance thrown in their way by Mr. 
Canning, they have pointedly stated in their 
Tenth Keport, where they say, (See Reg. p. 
470), that, to precepts, which they issued to 
him on the loth and 17th of July, they. re- 
ceived no auswer tll the 2d of October, 


when, upon writing to bim again, they were 
informed by him, that he had consulted coun- 


sel. to, know, whether he was, by law, com- 
pelled to comply with the Commissioners’ 
request, “Fhey further state; that they had 
met with no such citiiculties ini any of the 


other departments; andsthey, conclude by 
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stating, that, if such difficulties were gene 
ral, all-inquiry would be rendered: nmugatory 

Now, if the change’ of -ministry hadvnotita, 
ken place; if Lord-St. Vincent had-remiain. 
ed at the Admiraity;.and-Mr: Tierney at Sox 
merset House ; or, ifany other persons'than 
Mr. Pitt and Lord»:Melville had been in, 
power; im-either of these-cases;:F leave the 
reader ta judge, whether the ingiiry would 
not, in all probability, shave led tovacnesult 
even more complete and impertant than that 
which was produced. » The Commissioners 
were, however, men’ not to bé turned aside 
from their duty, not to be intimidated nor 
easily to be wearied or diswasted.- They pro- 
ceeded steadily on ; and after the'examina- 
tiow of Lord Melville, which took place-on 
the 5th of November last, theaffair began to 
assume a serious aspect: ~It must have ‘been 
clearly foreseen, that the report upon these 
proceedings would become a subject-of parlia- 
mentary investigation. Mr. Pitt has express 
ed his contempt of a: cabinet where there is 
any counting of noses; but, he has never let 
drop 2 simiJar sentiment with regard to other 
assemblies, whether consisting of) siz hun- 
dred or otf twenty-one. His majority,’ at the 
end of the preceding session,’ was ‘not very 
considerable, and though strengthened, per- 
haps, by some few recruits during the sum- 
mer, was not regarded: as sufficient to. meet 
the approaching storm: ‘The - parliament, 
which was to meet in November, was, it 
wil! be well remembered, prorogued; from 
time to time, til the 18th of January, ‘to the 
great surprise of every one not in the-secret. 
Now, however, the delay is fully aceounted 
for. It was employed. invendeavovring: to 
form a junction, first with Lord:Meira and 
others, and, having met witha refusal in that 
quarter, next with Mr. Addington «and his 
triends, where there was no>refusal, It is 
pot unnecessary to repeat, that Lord Mel- 
ville saw the determined countenanees of the 
Naval Commissioners, for: the first time, on 
the 5th of November ; on the 14th of ‘that 
month the ministerial papers announced un 
approaching coalition between the munistry 
and Lord. Moira and others; and: on the 


17th of December took place the recbhcilia- - 


tion between Mr. Addington and Mr. Pitt, 
which was. first proposcél in a letter from Mr. 
Pitt through the hands of Lord Hawkesbury. 
These facts cannot be destied, andy when the 


| reader considers how sensible Mir. Pitt» must 


have heen. of the humiliation ‘of: thus 


-crawling atid whining for -support'fo @ 


man whom he’ had: made and unmade’ at 
his.--pleasure, -and’. whom, only va few 
manths before, he hadtarned: out under 
cthe loudly, preferred. charges af % teape 
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« city and imlecillity;” when he recollects 
‘1 what general contempt “this conduct was 
held, and how that-contempt -was. heighten- 
ed, day after day; ‘by the succession of de- 
grading events; which occurred ‘tor the first 
month or two after the: reconciliation: was 
eflected; when he: reflects on these cirecum- 
stances, remembering,’ at. the same time, 
the naturally: and’ habitually haughty and 
over-bearing character of the man, who sub- 
mitted to ‘all these unspeakable mortitica- 
tions, rather than resign that place which he 
had formerly flung up et the first attempt at 
resistance on the part of his Sovereign ; 
when the reader has taken’ a’ full and clear 
view of this’ combination of facts and cir- 
cumstances, he will, J think, have little he- 
sitation in: agreeing with me, that the mo- 
tiveot Mr. Pitt, in making all these de- 
crading submissions, must have been singu- 
larly powerful; that the object. he had in 
contemplation could, in» fact, have been 
nothing short of keeping possession of the 
means of making assurance double sure, and, 
to use his own favorite phrase, obtaining, 
in the approaching proceedings, ‘* indemnity 
“tor the past and security for the future.” 
——On the 18th of February, after the 
Tenth Report of the Naval Commissioners 
was laid betore the House of Commons, 
but befere it was printed, the Budget, con- 
taning.a statement of the money wanted for 


the year, was' submitted by the minister. ~ 


‘Lhe introduction of: this subject at so early 
a season, contrary tothe usual custom, which 
had reserved it for the month of April or 
May, excited, .we all remember, much spe- 
cukition, Somethought,- and: indeed said, 
that it-was a .strong symptora of Mr. Pitt's 
intention to resign, it being regarded as a 
point of ministerial etiquette» to make the 
Necessary pecuniary: provisions previous to 
quitting the Treasury: © Others: imagined, 
that the step was intended to convince the 
powers on the Continent, that the minister 
hid the means of fultilling his engagements 
with them ; though it appeared utterly in- 
credible, that any one who hadever seen or 
rend of or heard of England, in these latter 
cays, should doubt. of the readiness ‘of His 
Majesty's faithful Commons to vote what- 
‘ver sums might be asked of them by any 
Minister... Thereis now lite room: for ¢on- 
Jecture upon the .sabject. - ‘Phe mystery is 
Most satisfactorily explained’; forjwhoever 
Ne the present scene, atid duly considers 
pes state.of: mens’ minds; will, Pthink, be 
cnvinced, thatto have served up new taxes 


in the intetwals of the discussions’ that are | 


how $ucceedingeach other, ! would have dis- 
Covered bat little taste; and: less: prudence, 


1 the entertainer. He was: well aware of, 


danger of thereby ing h 
of exposing himself «to pains or penalties. 
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the great-inconvenience that this would have 
created ; the computations of what taxes 
might have been spared if no malversation 
had been practised or permitted ; of the 
number of bushels of salt ‘that ‘might, in 


Such case, have éscaped additional duty ; of 


the number of horses that might still have 
been allowed to tug on unloaded with another 
four-shilling impost: Sir Henry Mildmiy‘s 
complaint of the tax upon his childten’s le- 
gacies might have come forth with the pain- 
ful omission of a compliment to the wisdom 
and integrity of the man who was persistitig 
in imposing it; and Mr. Pitt's expert and 
voluble calculation of the proposed tax upon 
draught-horses, might have been met with 
another of the pickings of Mr. Trotter and 
his principal, not forgetting the crumbs of 
Mark Sprott. ‘The choice, therefore, of the 
time for urging forward the Ways and 
Means, does great credit to the sagacity and 
foresight of Mr. Pitt ; but it serves to show, 
that he had maturely weighed and fully ‘ane 
ticipated the probable consequences of’ the 
Tenth Report, and, viewed in connection 
with the circumstances before-stated, it 
strongly corroborates the suspicion, that all 


his party arrangements, for a considerable. 


time back, had been bottomed upon that an- 
ticipation. ' 
Tutrp.—Having now arrived at the point 
where we are to enter ona survey of the con- 
duct of Mr. Pitt, subsequent to the printing of 
the Tenth Report of the Commissioners of 
Naval Inquiry, it will be necessary, previous 


to any observation upon that conduct, to 


state what may be called the charges con- 
tained in the Report, leaving out, for the 
sake of simplifying the discussion, the trans- 
action relative to Jellicoe, and, for the same 
reason, including the charge of supposed 
connivance, on the part of Mr. Pitt, whieh 
is now to be examined into ‘and’ reported 
upon by the Select Committee of the Honre 
of Commons. Briefly, then, against Lord 
Melville, the charge, is; that he; being 
Treasurer of the Navy with a clear salar 

of 4,000/. a year, acknowledged by himself 
io be in full payment of all his services in 
that office, did, during’ the Space eg 
years, permit and authorize his uly to 
withdvai from the Bank of England, to 
‘deposit with a private Lanker, and touse fir 
private advaniage, large sums of the putlie 
money, in gross violation of a'law framed by 
himeeif'; and that, being asked, wpon’ ins 
oath, whether he participated in those advan- 
tazes, he’ refused to answer, alleging, as 
the ground of his refusal, that he was in 
therehy criminating himself and 


‘This is the charge against Lord Melville, 
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fairly steted; ‘and unimpaired by any docu- 
ment that has since been submitted to his 


guilty of ‘(a gross violation of the law, and 
uf of a chigh breach of duty.” » The charge 
.against Mr. Pitt; as relating to this matter, 
is 5 that ‘he, leing First Lord of the Trea- 
sury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, knew 


that certain sums of money, appropriated by | 


act of parliament to Naval purposes, were ap- 
plied to other public purposes, and, ef course, 
that these 'sumswere drawn from the Bank 
pf England in a:manner contrary to law ; 
and that, he, being in the capacity aforesaid, 
and being informed of the unlawful practices 
of Lord Melville and his Deputy, did not 
adopt any measure to put a stop to those 
practices. In stating this.as a charge against 
Mr, Pitt, DL: beg to be distinctly understood, 
cas not meaning to say that he is guilty of it. 
» He is not named. in the Report of the Com- 
gnissioners, though his Secretary is ;- and, for 


the honour of the country, we all mast | 
-bope, that, as to the latter part of the. 


igharge: i particular, which, if established, 
;would makeshim an accomplice with Lord 
nMelvitiey he will appear to be perfectly in- 
omdeent. “What 1 have, therefere, with re- 
spectoto him, stated in the form of a charge, 
is..to be considered merely as a brief decrip- 
tion of. what isto be thesubject of inquiry 
the Select Committee ; such a description 


being necessary to the clear comprehension: 


and proper application of the observations I 
oam about to offer on his conduct relative to 


othe recent proceedings, and, in the offering 


of which vobservatious I shall, as being the 
most natural as well as the most convenient, 
tollow ‘the order pointed out by the dates of 
the different discussions, touching on the 
vease-of Lord Melville ‘only in such parts aud 
o80 tar as4t may be necessary to touch upon 
‘in ordersto elucidate the conduct of Mr. Pitt. 
~The ‘charge against Lord Melville was 
“so simple, the delinquency was. so flagrant, 
ithe proof aguinst him so satisfactory, that 
if was, by many persons, firmly believed, 


othat Mr, Pitt would, not attempt to screen’ 
him 5 and, it will be recollected, that.those 
who have generally been regarded as that 


«gentleman's warmest andmesttaithfnl friends, 
igerapled not) to assert, ‘that he would make 
yn sach attempt... And, indeed, if we take 
itimerte loek:.anto the history of Mr. Pitt's 


. oes ifiwe review.the professions, the 


feecbecpenos 
{ Ds ey means ’ : 
j t 


a 
j 


: the. pre- 
“sent ecca;do:7. . No-small part 


these per- 
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; Sons must have heard, or ‘read, - and, of 


c 


| course, imbibed an early and deep imrre,. 
judges, who have, accordingly declared him | y and deep impres 


sion from, the parliamentary speeches, wi 

which he began his ‘career ; they must wt 
remembered with what ingly virtuous 
indignation he, the second time he addressed 
the House of Commons, burst: forth upon 
the subject of gbuses. in the expenditure of 
the public money. .‘* What,’ said: he, in 


| the debate of 31st March, 1781; what is 


- 





whereon {o exeuse |, f the : ; 
1-© whose sole object isto decéive andmislerd 








‘* it that gives the House. of «Commons its 


“* importance? What but the pats of the 


‘* purse? Every. branch. of: legislature 
“« has something to distinguish it, and that 
‘* which at once gives ‘the character and 
** elevation. of the Commons! House of 
‘“* Parliament, is, that . they hold the 
** strings of the national jpurse, .and are 
‘* entrusted with the.great’and important 
** power, first of granting the money, and 
*“« then of correcting the expenditure: . . . , 
*€ How humiliating, how-miserable'a picture 
‘* of parliamentary power is it mow wished 
** to be exhibited! So, then, all ‘the power 
‘* of parliament, with respect to the allevia- 
** tion of national burdens; the redress of 
‘* grievances, the reform of expense, the 
‘< economy, the system, the elucidation of 
‘ office, is sunk into a disgraceful negative ! 
‘“* One positive. power, indeed, remains; the 
“< odious power of taxing-the people, when- 
‘* ever the ‘minister thinks. proper. The 
*< gdious power of making then» pay for his 
** wild schemes and lavish corruption. ..... 
** The minister has disregarded the report 
‘< of the Commissioners, » a-report defverad 
** in upon oath, and having all theacts sta- 
‘* ted in it ascertained wpen thei oaths of 4 
‘* variety of witnesses, and: hes preferred the 
‘* loose conversation of a public beard, su/- 
‘* fering them to Fecome the sunsworn wit- 
‘© nesses in thetr..own eause his...» And, 
‘ here I must remark,» and J verily believe 
‘* it, on my credit, my honour, and my con- 
“© science, that the minister. means and de- 
“ signs, that the Commissioners shall spend 
“© their time in inquiring into trifles, with- 
‘ out going inta an examination of any 
‘ great, extensive, and importantobyect, the 
** ‘better ¢o continue the ‘deception, and to 
“< carry on the Aypoorisy and deceit ‘that have 
“© already led; the | House ‘into ‘so many votes 
«disgraceful to themnselvesand ruinous ( 
i84 the public, dle wes . L.eatnestly the 
-** House to use their.own eyes, amdito con 
f° sult their own. understandings; "to 
{0 a sense of their duty to:the people; 
 aotdike.Adnest. independents members of 
aid pecksecenir abd wo lengiy deeneey 6 


SS just as. ‘best answers his puipese.” 
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his predecessors; who had seen -him reso- 
lutely refuse to introduce. into the act, con- 
stituting that Conimission,.any clause similar 
to. that under which ‘Lord-Melville has. taken 
shelter, alleging, ‘that ‘>inndcéwek stood in 


impressions are well known to be the most 
powerful ; and, therefore, we are not to won- 
der, that those. whose attachment to Mr: Pitt 
was founded ‘on his conduct at the outset of 
his political career, should, especially af they 
had not been very attentive observers of his 
progress, have continued » that attachment, 
(proceeding from their high opinion of his. 
purity). to the very eve of Lord. Melville's 
diygvace. How avas it possible for those 
who remembered to have heard him implor- 
ing the House of Comnions to reform itself, 
aad to banish from its cousiitation the means 
of corruption; who remembered to have 
beard him, on the 7th. of May, 1782, con- 
gratulate the House upon his Majesty’s now 
having a ministry (consisting of Lord Rock- 

wgham, Mr, Fox; and others) ‘* under 
‘‘ whom the. corrupt influence of the crown 
would not be exerted; but, at the same 
“ time, beseeching the House.to proyide for 
“ the future, and to take care that in no 
* time this secret and dark system should be 
“revived, to contaminate the fair and ho- 
‘‘ nourable fabric of our government; this 
“ influence »being of the, most pernicious 
“ kind, aad, having at all times been point- 
‘ed to as,the fertile sourceof all our mise- 

“ ries, had, of late, been substituted in the 
* room of wisdom, of activity, of exertion, 

‘and of success... It. was,’ he’ said ‘but 
too naturally connecied with the exten- 
‘* sive limits, of our empire, and with the 

broad and great scale upon which its-ope- 

“ rations were conducted. It had been truly 

‘ said. of, this corrupt influence, ‘‘ that it 
‘had grown with our: growth and 

“ “strengthened with our stgength;” bat, 

that, unhappily for this. country it had not 

decayed with our deeay, (nor diminished 
with our decrease.” Those who remem- 
bered to have heard this, and who ‘still re- 

tained the impression made by the eloquent 
expression of shis abhorrence of the vile traf- 

fic carried on, asi he,.in the same speech, al- 

leged, betweem the ‘Treasury ‘and the .mem- 

bers of parliament; his abhorrence of the 

wretches, who ‘claimed ‘to themselves the, 
“1 tight of: bringing their votes to market, 

SH wha held. out their borough to: the ‘best. 
_, Putchaser, and who, in fact, belonged 
_, More: ta.the Nabob ot Arcot ‘than they 
'' did'to the: people.of Great Britain.” ‘Those 
who semembered:this, and who, onthe’ 4th. 
of March; 1782, ::hadsheard-him assert. the 
power, the-mght, andthe duty: of parliament 
Phere, t. ministers, ‘* let’ their 
Tank be what it-might.’"> 
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need of no such protection $!’ those;avho, 


upon that occasion, had heard him yexelaim : 


What! inquire into: and..coftectuinifling 
abuses, while .those of .a: more covert; .a 
more dangerous, and amoreextensive na- 
ture are Jeft,to: the ordinary, eentrah of the 
establishment! For my part, I can see no 
reason for passing overeven the most t- 
fling abuses, except laziness’ and, pride; 
and these are obstacles which, I hope, wall 
never stand between me and my duty. 
Nor can I conceive how, in the present 
situation of this country, any person: or 
persons, to whom tie care of its interests 
are entrusted, can justify to themselves to 
omit any exertion, that may tend, even in 
the most minute particular, to promote 
that econamy, on which the recovery of 
the state from its present depressed situa- 
tion so much depends.” » Those who-had 


heard this; those who had received and Jong 
entertained the impression which sentimerits 
like those above quoted were .calculated.to 
give to the mind; those pxrsons,.especially, 
if, 
very attentive observers of political occur- 
rences, might be naturally.expeoted to repel, 
with indignation, the.idea of Air. Pitt's bé- 
coming thé advocate or the apologist of Losd 
Melviile; what, then, must have been the 
disappointment, what the astonishment and 
confusion, of these persons at. witnessing the 
recent conduct. of Mr. Pitt > At seeing him 
endeavour.to edge into the resohuuon-of cen- 
sure a phrase, evidently designed.to lead the 
world.to believe,-that Lord. Melville had. not 
understood the intention of the law.that de 
had violated?) At. heariag shiny assert,. that 
the public’ had sustained no..actual loss in 
consequence of the naval money having been 
diverted to; and employed :for,: purposes..of 
private emalument? At perceiving .bim la- 
bour to pefsuade the public, that, becauge 
no personal corruption was positively proved, 
the conduct of Lord Melville was: not gor- 
-yupt? At observing his strenuous: efforts» to 
maintain, that, ‘by the vate of censure, Lapd 
Melville was sutiiciently punished, and: that 
every thing’ beyond it was persecution , cand 
must proceed | frony party and xengefal 4nq- 

‘At listening to the grounds uppimwhich 


as was before observed, they had vot been 


‘he'resisted: 
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653] 
“examine into his own conduct? At hearing 


and seeing all this, and that, too, in the 
space of one month, what, again I ask, must 
hive bee the feelings of those, whose at- 
tachnent he had gamed by the professions 
ef bis youth, and who, without much in- 
quiry or observation, had remained attached 
to him to the present day? That, to form 
a contrast betwee his former professions 
and his present practice, will now be an easy 
rnatter to his distppointed and mortified ad- 
herents, there can be little doubt; but, ta- 
king the above points in the order they he 
before me, I shall, even at the bazard of 
wearying by repetition, off er to the reader 
such materials, for this purpe ot as have pre- 
cented themselves to me. The resolu- 
tion, expressive of the censure ‘ef the House 
of Commons on Lord Melville, and passed 
on the Sth of April, is worded as follows: 
** Resolved, that the Right Hon. Lord Mel- 
** ville, having been privy to, and having 
‘* connived at, the withdrawing from the 
“< Bank of England, for the purpose (as 
“* stated by Lord Me ‘wille) of. private 
‘ emolument to Mr. Trotter, sums is- 
© sued to Lord Melville as Treasurer of 
** the Navy, and placed to his account at 
*‘ the Bank, aceording to the provsions 
“of the 25°Geo. III. c. 31, has been 
“* guilty of a gross violation of the law, 
“and a high breach of duty.” In lieu 
of the words “ gross violation. of the law, 
“< and a high breach of duty,” Myr. Pitt 
Proposed to insert the wo rds, “ contrar y fo 
© the InTENTION of the law.” Now, who 
would not suppose, that this law was not, 
in the opinion of Mr. Pitt, misunderstood by 
Lard Melville? Every friend of that gen- 
tleman, every one w hg stl desires to de- 
fend him, must, I think> wish for some- 
thing to prove, that he mivht really believe, 
that “Lord Melville had not clearly compre- 
hended the meaning of the law that had been 
violated. What, then, can those friends 








possibly say, w hat excuse can they find for. 


the? conduct of Mr. Pitt, when they have 
now ‘seen that the letter of the law is as 
plain as that of the lesson of an infint; that 
the law was frameli by Lord Melv ille him 
self, he being even then in the office to 
which ‘it related ; and » that Mr. Pitt him- 
self, then the colleague of Lord Melville, 
did, ‘at the. time that he moved for leave to 
‘bring in'the bill, clearly describe it as being 
princiflly intended to preven? the naval mo- 
ws rom ever being drawn from the Bonk 
was avinally wanted for naval ser- 


vites: ‘What, then} are we to think of 


his‘attempt to soften down, to fritter away, 
to destroy, in fact, the censure finally passed 
by® that assemby, by substituting the words 
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“ contrary to the intention of the knw, " in 

lien of “ a gross violation of the law?" 
All of the links of the chain of frets and 
circumstances are complete. First the peo. 
ple, in 1780, groaning under the 2ceymy- 
lated burdens heay ved “on them ‘by a lavish 
expenditure, petition the parliament to re. 
trench that expenditure ; secondly, we find 
the House of C OMEIONS 4 tppointing commis- 
sioners to inquire into the means of effecting 
such retrencement ; thirdly, we sce the 
House of Comrnon $ Dass ing, in 17822 re. 

solution that the Treasuret ot 'the Navy and 
the Paymaster of the Forces should be suf- 
fered to derive no profit from the use or in- 
terest of the public money ; next, ‘the sala- 
ries of those officers are greatly augmented 
by a warrant of His Moe sjesty, in order to 
compensate them for the loss ‘of what they 
formerly made by such use Or interest; then 
comes the act regulating the office of the 
Paymaster of the Forces, which act has been 
duly rexecuted from the moment’ it was in 
force, in 1782, to the present time; after 
this we find the Commissioners of Accounts 
recommending a sinmil¢r act for the regula- 
tion of the Office of Treasurer of the Navy 

to givé this recommendation the greater 
weight, and to’ satisfy the people, that His 
Majesty and his ministers afe sincerely soli- 
citous to guard the public treasure from 
being misapplied, the King, in his speeclt 
from the throne, in 1785, calls the atten- 
tion of the Commons fo thé subject ; the 
Commons, in a Committee of the ‘whole 
House, (on the 17th of Féb, 1785,) take 
the matter into their setious consideration, 
the minister clearly describes the intention 
of the bill about' to ‘be submitted, ‘ the bill is 
submitted (directly afterwards) by the 
person who is immediately to put it into 
execution ; and, ‘after all this, that very 
person begins to act, and fof sixteen years 
continues to act, exact/y contrary to the in- 
tention thus solemnly promuleited. And, 
when the daring violator of the law is at 
last detected ; “when “a motion of censure 
on him is propos sed in that’same assembly, 
where, with professions of superior purity 
and of disinterested zeal for’ the public ser- 
vice, 
that law, then is an attem xt ‘madé to give 
to the sense of the Hotse sich ah expression 
as to induce the world to believe, that he 
has disobeyed the law merely “becatase he did 
not wnderstand its intention! To this ore 


ma, however, are those who eae ena 


me ‘to which 


reduced, snd this is the pi oe 


wish to rivet the attentic 


‘either the intention “of the lad of i : 
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., Tf athe former, then has the law been 
is Hilly as well, as grossly violated : if the 
liter, then was the law intended to deceive 
the parliament, and the king, 
od, under the garb of reform, to carry on 
. work. of corruption. Which of these 
ord Melville and Mr. Pitt may choose, is 
me, and, I believe, to’ the public ii ge- 


eae 
ie ys yt» 


ql 


J 


) J, a matter of perfect indifference ; but, 
ene of the two itis impossible for them to 
gid. And, upon this part of the subject, 

ly remalus for me to observe, and for 


v.00 Shon? ramamner that if 1c : 
fcr well to remoeinoer, wWidt is a 


question to be determined by the select ~m- 
eof the House of Commons how sit- 
ting, whether Mr. Pitt’ himself, he being 
fis. Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
cf the Exchequer, did not connive at the 

of the nayal money from the 


’ . 
\ Liar iW Ie 


bik of England for. purposes of private 
enolyment, and, of course, whether he also 
has not been © guilty of a gross violation of 
the law, and a high breach of duty.”-—— 


— 2. Mr. Pitt asserted, in the debate of 
the sth of April, that the public had sus- 
tained xu aclual loss, in consequence of the 
naval money having been diverted to, and 
empliyed for, purposes of private emolu- 
ment. It has been clearly shown, and, I 
am persvaded, that there is not one man out 
of a thousand, who is not convinced, that, 
owing to the malversations of Lord Melville 
nd ‘Lrotter, the actual loss of the nation 
has amounted to nany millions. It has been 
sewn, that the contracting of the accomo- 
cing powers of the bank of England; the 
‘lect which the possession of such vast sums 
must have had upon the public funds ; the 
“icouragement to mal-practices amongst all 
‘ie numerous persons entrusted with the re- 
Cciptand payment of money in the several 
branches under the ‘Treasurer of the Navy, 
‘king instances of which encouragement 
and practices are exhibited in the affair of 
the detaulter Jellicoe, as well as in that of 
“person Kept in office under Lord Melville 
after he had been detected of fraud ; and in 
ie well known fact of ‘the non-payment of 
acceptances when they became due, in con- 
“quence of which the articles and labour 
“ined for the naval service must of neces- 
wef have been considerably enhanced. in 
ae R.: has been shown, that, in all these 
da tel A malversations of Lord Melville 
lat to te ie! must have produced actual 
ville say Therein Yet, because Lord Mel- 
cause ‘ha sk Ms rat is called g defaulter ; be- 
to his stirs Bart: out -of office,. paid ra 
in his hana 5 ne mere Lalance that he ha 
itt conténd d ris ae tp was the case, Mr. 
» nisape Thats tether had arisen, from 
> hisapy li-ation of the. public..money, no, 
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actual loss to the public. The fallacy of this 
position is so glaring, that littl needs be 
said in answer to it; for, the reader has only 
to consider himself having large concerns 
the disbursement of which ,are managed by 
a steward, who, instead of calling upon, his 
master for money no sooner than, it is 
wanted, takes care to call for a_sum, always 
before-hand, and constantly to keep out af 
interest, for his own ¢molument, a sum that 
would otherwise be kept out at interest for 
the emolument of his master. If, at the end 
of several years of such practice, the master 
were to call hitn to acgount, what would 
such master think of the person who should 
tell him, as Mr. Pitt now tells thé public, 


‘ that, the steward having paid in the balance 


of the principal remaining in his hands, he, 
the master, has sustained mo actual loss? But, 
it is my object to show, that Mr. Pitt himself 
could not be sincere in this assertion, and 
ths I shall do bya reference to the speech 
which he made, on the 17th of Feb. 1785, 
upon introducing the very law that has been 
violated, and in which speech he had occasion 
to touch upon the subject of, the balances 
that it had been customary to retain in the 
hands of the Receivers General of the Land 
‘Tax, who, it will be observed, defended the 
custom upon the ground of the insufficiency 
ot their, salaries, . ‘‘ The Commissioners,” 
said he, “‘ are induced to thik, that. the 
* Receiver General of the Land Tax is mot 
** warranted” [though, observe, there was 
no law against it] ‘* in the detention of the 
“¢ public money, either by the difficulty of 
“ procuring bills, or by the insufficiency of 
** his salary. ‘These practices have been 
* considered by the Commissioners in. a 
“* proper point of view ; for admitting that 
‘«« the allowance is net adequate to his pains, 
“* yet this is mot sufficient to justify him im 
‘« his detention of a consideratle balance. The 
«© community at large are greatly /urt,by 


‘© this mode of transacting basiness.” Then, ’ 


as to the degree in which the community 
are hurt, the following was his statement. 
‘¢ The Commuissionei’s of Accounts have en- 
‘* deavoured to form some computation of 
‘* the /oss sustained by the public from the 
‘* detention of the money. by the Receiver 
‘ General, and, for that purpose, they called 
‘* tor an account of the quarterly returns. 
‘«< made by him to.the tax;otiice, whence it 
appears, that the average amount in. his} 
“* hands trom the 5th of July, 1783, to. the 
‘© Oth of July following, was 334,06) 1 the 
‘« interest of which, at only 4.per centum,: 
“ being 13,362]. a years and this is: the 
“ sum, which, it is imagined, the public has’ 
« paid for want of theuse of ther money.” * 


“This was the doctrine of Mr. Pittin 1785; 
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Let the reader judge, then, of the motive, 
whence has proceeded that which he’ has 
now advanced. All his principles appear to 
have undergone a total change. One would 
almost believe, that he is not the same man 
that bore the name of William Pitt twenty 
years ago. 3. Mr. Pitt endeavoured to 
persuade the public, that, because no per- 
sonal corruption was positively proved ; that 
ig to say, because there was not positive 
proof of Lord Melvilles’ having absolutely 
pocketed part of the gains made by Trotter, 
the conduct of Lord Melville was not cor- 
rupt. If this be admitted, there may still be 
harm in taking bribes, but none in ging 
them ; and, supposing it were possible for the 
votes of one third part of the members of 
both Houses of Parliament to be purchased 
by a minister, he would still be, according 
to this doctrine, innocent of corruption !— 
Burke justly observes, that ‘‘ it is by Lribing, 
“ and not so often by Leing brited, that wicked 
** politicians bring ruin on mankind.” And, 
indeed, the case is so plain, that there wants 
neither authority nor argument to enable even 
those the least accustomed fo think, to form a 
correct opinion upon it, and decidedly to re- 
ject the doctrine inculcated by Mr. Pitt. The 
notion of confining the criminality of corrup- 
tion to those who are the receivers appears to 
arise from the blackest and basest of all pas- 
sions, envy; and envy, too, of the basest 
sort; envy of the success of those who barter 
their honour ‘and their conscience for money. 
Of late years, there has not, in spite of all 
the patriotic efforts of Mr. Pitt to discover 
corruption in the conduct ef his predeces- 





of state, in England, publicly and seriously 
charged with that crime}; and, therefore, we 
have no opinion of his to refer to on the sub- 
ject, unless we were, which would not be li- 
beral, to revert to his loose and declamatory 
charges against Lord North, who’ should, 
witb all submission to the will of Providence, 
have lived tu! ‘the present day! Yes, Lord 
North should have lived to see and to hear 
what is now to be seen and heard! But, 
though we have no opinion of Mr. Pitt upon 
record, we have the practice of the other 
Premier, his partner in the ministry. We 
have the records of the Court of King’s 
Bench to inform us as to the principles, 
in this regard, upon which Mr. Ad- 
dington (now Lord Sidmouth) acted. 


One Hamrin, a Tinman, at Plymouth,, 


knowing that the place of surveyor of the 
ciistoms {Gr that port was become vacant, 
wrote to Mr. Addington, then prime mi- 
nister, a létter as follows, ‘* Sir, this day 
** a place became vacant, by the death of 
“ Mr. A, Hill, landing surveyor of the cns- 
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‘* toms here : of you can procure that place 
“‘ for me, for my own use and benefit. | 
‘* will give you 2,0001. and also give a bond 
““ to keep the business secret. Your an- 
“ swer will oblige, yours, &c. Puriip Hay- 
“tin ; 20th Oct. 1801.” This man thas 
fined 100], and imprisoned three months 

soon after the expiration of which he died. 


Ido not pretend to say, that the termina- 


tion of his life was at all hastened by his 
sentence ; nor doI say, or think, that his 
sentence was too severe. Could I haye my 
will, a much heavier punishment should fa/} 
upon every reptile who is so base as to be- 
tray his country in this way; who is willing, 
not only to wink at, but to pay tribute to, 
great public robbers, so that he may be per- 
mitted to share, though but in the crumbs 
of the plunder. -But, I cannot forbear to 
remark upon the wide difference between the 
punishment of this ignorant man and that of 
Lord Melville and Trotter. He tendered a 
bribe ; he, too, would have been a briber, 
He did not, however, ask for a bribe. He 
was not, and did not want to be, a receiver. 
Yet we see, that no such lenient doctrine. as 
that now set up in behalf of these great 
culprits, was ever. attempted to be set up for 
him. The affidavits stated him to be a ,pe- 
nitent sinner; that he was forty years of 
age ; that a severe judgment would_ruin 
both himself and his family; that he was 
totally ignorant that he was’ committing a 
crime. And, indeed, when we consider 
that there are miscreants who publicly. ad- 
vertise places under government for sale; 
and that no one is ever punished for such 


sors in office, been, till now, any minister ; acts, need we wonder that a Turan should 


have supposed, that to offer to purchase was 
not acrime ? It was nevertheless, a.crime, 
and one that deserved punishment ; -but, 
what, then, does the crime of Lord Mel- 
villé and Trotter deservé > The Attorney- 
General, who said, upon the trial of Ham- 
tin, that “ he thought.it due to the age 


© in which we lived, to state, that there 


| “ of public life were sa free from all sus- 
| nicion of this species of offence as a 


‘ never was a period in the-history of this 
«* country, or any other, im. which 

‘« characters of pérsons in exalted stations 
the 
“ present moment,” farther. stated, as the 
grounds of his demanding judgment, * that 
‘ Mr. Addington disregarded the matter, 4 
“ far as related to’ private feeling, but thet 
* he thought it was his d ‘to bring the case 
« before the court for. the sake Kgs 


€ example.” _ Perfectly ere r;..and, RO 
withstanding the jeersof the *‘ young st 

upon the oecasiom, I have) aly ape Mr. 
and do_ still believe; that.the motive O1 
- Addington was pértectly sincere. ail 
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the utility of public example cannot be con- 
fined to the poor and the ignorant! Surely 
sch a principle of action is not calculated 
to diminish the prevalence of corruption, 
nor to inspire the people with those notions 
which they ought to'entertain of the admi- 
nistration of justice! Lord Melville and 
Mr. Trotter are not to be exposed to a crimi- 
nol prosecution. They are only to be sued 
for the recovery of what they have crimi- 
nally taken from the public, They are both, 
not only at large, but rolling in wealth. 
Lord Melville still oceupies very high offices ; 
he is still in the receipt of about eight thous- 
and pounds a year trom the public purse ; 
he is still one-of His Majesty's -*‘ most hono- 
ralle privy couneil,” and sfill sits in the 
House of Peers !}—-— 4, Mr. Pitt Te- 
sisted any further parliamentary proceedings 
as to matters that were to become the subject 
of investigation in the courts of law... He 
contended, that it was unjust to proceed fur- 
ther by the house’ as touching any matters 
that might be afterwards agitated in those 
courts ; and, upon a division of the house, 
a majority voted with him om these grounds, 
Thjs point needs:.occupy us no longer, Mr. 
Pitt himself ‘having, in his speech of 19 
May, 1783, upon the case of Powell and 
Bembridge, furnished us with an answer so 
complete as to leave us nothing to desire. 
‘ He took,” says the reporter, ‘‘ particu- 
‘ lar notice of the argument, that, because 
“acriminal prosecution was about to be in- 
stituted in the courts of Westminster hall, 
“ therefore Messrs. Powell and Bembridge’s 
* conduct was not a fit subject for inquiry 
‘ in that house. “Such doctrine, he said, 
“ went much farther than gentlemen were 
aware. It nearly amounted to a@ t/ow at 
the constitution, and, if admitted to any 
extent, went ‘to the annihilation of some 
of the most useful and valuatle functions 
“ of that house.” There needs not a word 
by way of comment upon this. If there 
does, let those who are still his adherents 
furnish it 5. Mr. Pitt: proposed, 
defended, put to the vote, and carried, the 
mode of forming, by ballot, the select com- 
mittee, now appointed and sitting to enquire 
into his own conduct. The reader. will re- 
collect, that, since the vote of censure a- 
ganst Lord Melyiile on the 8th of April, a 
motion has been made in the Houseof Com- 
mons, for ‘prosecuting Lord Melville and 
Trotter criminally, which motion has been 
rejected, and it has been determined to in- 
stitute only. a'civil suit ; that another, motion 
has been made to form a select committee, 
feinduire further. into the matter of the 

eoth Report ; to fitid out when and how 
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ed) to other public services, with the know- 
ledge of Mr. Pitt, such application being a 
gross violation of the law; to inquire upon 
what grounds the writ of privy cod excusing 
Lord Melville from paying the 24,0001, due 
tor Jellicoe’s defalcation, was obtained by 
Mr. Pitt from the king; and to inquite whe- 
ther Mr, Pitt participated with Lord Melville 
in the connivance at the withdrawing of the 
Naval Money from the Bank and employing 
it for purposes of private emolument. ‘These 
are the mattters, to inguire into which this 
committee is appointed ; and, itneed hardy 
ly be observed, that Mr. Pitt is: the person 
most deeply concerned. Well, mow mark 
his conduct with respect to the choosing of 
the persons to compose this committee. Mr, 
Whitbread proposed a list of independent 
men: that was rejected, and Mr. Pitt made 
and carried a motion tor choosing the com- 
mittee ty allot ; of doing which this is the 
mode.. Every member in the House, or, af 
least every one that pleases, makes and gives 
in at the table a list of names equal in num- 
ber to the number tixed on for the commit- 
tee, These lists are then analysed, and, if 
the committee, as in the. present cdse, con- 
sists of tweaty-one members, the 2] persons 
chosen are those whose. names occur oftencst 
upon the lists. Of course the minister, if 
he chooses to fix upon the persons to com- 
pose a committee is sure to have therm iy 
it, because, by sending round a list to his 
friends, who are a majority of tlfe House, 
they all put in the same list, and, therefore, 
the 21 names that he has fixed on aust oceur 
oftenest. On the 209th of April, it having 
been found that a@ fist had been sent round 
to the friends of the minister, Mr. Whit- 
bread complained of it,. read the list, and 
moved, that to send round lists of this sort, 
and, for such a purpose, was a breach of 
the privileges of the House ; but, there was 
a Majority against him, and, itwas, of courte, 
determined, that to send round the list in 
question zas justifiable | On. the 30th of 
April, the result, of the ballot being repott- 
ed, and slie 21 names; appearing to 
exactly the: same. as those upon the ciféu- 
lated list, read by Mr. Whitbread, the day 
before, he proceeded. to moye for tlie ex. 
punging of certain of the names for season 
assigned by him as follows, The = aaa 
particularly objected to were, Siz Wr LEAN 
Scorr, Judge.of the Admira}ty; Sit Wit 
Liam Gran, Master of the, E Me aie, 
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removeable at the pleasure of the minister, 


whose conduct they were now appointed to | 


inquire into. With respect to Sir William 
Scott, Sir William Grant, and Lord Castle- 
reagh, he further objected upon the ground, 
that they had uniformly come to the House 
and made outit, that the duties of their offices 
respectively would not permit them to be ab- 
sent to sit upon election conimittees; though, 
he observed, some of those committees did 
not last ‘half a day. What, then, said he, 
can be the cause of their being selected for 
this particular committee! Nay, itso hap- 
pened, that only a few minutes before the 
debate began, the Attorney General had had 
occasion to state to the House, that Sir Wil- 
liam Scott's professional duties had prevented 
him, and séill-did prevent him, from attend- 
ing to the passing of a litle bill about the re- 
sidence of stipendiary curates. Yet he was 
selected to attend to the important mat- 
ters to come before this committee! Lokp 
CasTLereaGu was objected to by Mr. Whit- 


bread upon grounds still stronger, and. still, 


more worthy of the attention of the people. 
Not only is he a placeman, and liable fo be, 
at any time, displaced by Mr. Pitt; but he 
is, and Jong has been a colleague of Mr. Pitt 
and Lord Melville; he has been with both of 
them, and still is with Mr, Pitt, a member of 
the cabinet. But, the most powerful objec- 
tion stated by Mr. Whitbread remains to be 
noticed, and, the better way will be to co it 
in his own words, as reported in the news- 
papers. He said, ‘ the noble lord has, in 
‘“* this House, been charged by the Right 
“«* Hon. gentleman, (Mr. Foster) whe now 
*€ sits there by his side, and who is to be with 
** him upon this committee; by that gen- 
* tleman, and in my hearing” (it was on the 
*« 7th of May, 1902). ‘‘ the noble lord was 
** charged with having, in Ireland, himself 
“© made use of the public moncy for the pur- 
“* pose of obtaining votes in favour of the 
“© union; and, being so charged, he sat 
“* mute, and has, at no time since, ventured 
“‘ to deny the charge. Does he deny it 


“ now? If he does, I shall go to the proof 


** by moving, that Mr. Foster be examined 
*€ at the bar.” Lord Castlereagh rose, but 
not til] after the intervention of ten other 

hes, and then he did not deny the 
p thus re-stated by Mr. Whitbread, 
i aty F it was upon this ground principally, 
that Mr. Whitbread the propriety of 
expunging his name froin the list of the com- 
mittee, as being an improper person to be 
entrusted with an inquiry into the conduct 
of others charged with being concerned in a 





misapplication of the public money, «The 
‘“* noble lord,” said Mr. Grey, who spoke 
after Lord Castlereagh, “ has again beey 
‘* pronouncing his. panegyrics on the Irish 
‘* parliament. who voted the Union; but, 
ye the charge brought against the noble lord, 

and which has not been resisted, is, thus 
‘* those votes were purchased by corruption, 
“« ‘This is the charge; and with this charge 
‘* undenied, the noble. lord goes. into the 
*“ committee in company .with the ho- 
“ nourable gentleman, by whom the 
“ charge has been made!” Leaving this 
to the sober reflection of the reader, | 
now proceed to dispose of the simall space 
I have leit, in comparing Mr. Pitt's pre- 
sent sentiments as to the use of the ballot, 
with those which he formerly expressed up- 
on that subject; for, in no case, which 
is not a new one; do L wish him.to.be con- 
demned, unless the condemnation can be 
fairly drawn from his own lips... When the 
selecting of the committee by ballot was re- 
presented to him, by Mr. Fox, as something 
too gross to pass unobserved or uncensured 
by the public, he insisted that it was the fair 
and constitutional way; and, in answer. to 
the complaint of Mr. Whitbread, that he had 
caused lists to Le sent round, he insisted, that, 
‘* ro say, that the suggesting of a list to 


** of undue influence, seemed an assertion 
“© not at oll correct.” But, what was his 
language formerly, as recorded in the par- 
liameutary debates ? What were his. senti- 
ments in 1781? What did he think of this 
mode of balloting and of these /ists, when 
it was likely that Lord Nosth might have re- 
course to them for the selecting, from a- 
mongst the members of the house, commis- 
sioners to inquire into aluses in the putlic ex- 
penditure ? Why, he said; ‘* I will do the 
‘« noble lord so much justice as to declare 
“« (if it be agreed to choose the commission- 
“* ers here, by ballot), that I do not believe 
€ the noble lord will interfere, and make up 
“a list of names.. Such a mode of pro- 
** ceeding would be too palpatic, too gross 
“a mockery of all justice, and ail fairness, 
for even the noble lord to venture: i 
** would be, at the same time, too shanteful 
“ an avowal of influence for the noble lord's 
** tools to submit-to, pliant and accommo- 
« dable as they are, and.too gross even for 
© the profligate impudence of his adherents 
to defend !’'——Reader, are you a pliant 
and accommodable tool ? Are you profigate- 
ly impudent? Are you, then; can you bes 
oh wthanent cf Mr. Pith 0s: niet nent te 
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